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JAPAN. 
YOKKAICHI.^ 

By  Consul  H.  F.  Hawley,  Nagoya. 

Yokkaichi,  a  city  with  a  population  of  about  35,000,  is  the  principal 
port  on  the  coast  of  Japan  bet^Yeen  Yokohama  and  Kobe,  ^xe\\  con- 
nected by  rail  for  overland  transportation  in  all  directions.  It  is 
located  almost  at  the  head  of  Ise  Bay,  Avith  a  good  harbor,  the 
facilities  of  Avhich  are  now  being  developed  under  plans  which  are 
expected  to  be  completed  by  March,  1922,  when  ample  mooring 
gjjace  will  be  available  for  all  classes  of  vessels. 

This  is  the  principal  port  for  exportation  to  the  United  States 
of  the  porcelain,  musical  instruments,  toys,  etc.,  manufactured  in 
Nagoya,  the  metropolis  of  the  district,  some  20  miles  distant,  as 
well  as  of  the  tea  (in  the  export  of  which  Yokkaichi  ranks  fourth 
in  the  Empire)  and  other  products  of  the  r&gion.  The  only  com- 
modity of  any  consequence  received  at  this  port  from  the  United 
States  is  ginned  cotton,  of  which  14,847,553  pounds  arrived  in  1918. 

location,  Physiography,  Resources,  etc. 

The  Yokkaichi  consular  district  occupies  the  central  portion  of 
Honshu,  the  main  island  of  Japan,  and  comprises  the  seven  Prefec- 
tures of  Aichi,  Fukui,  Gifu,  Ishikawa,  ^liye,  Shiga,  Toyama,  and 
half  of  Nagano  and  Sluzuoka.  It  represents  one-eighth  of  the  total 
area  of  Japan  proper,  and  includes  one-sixth  of  the  population.  The 
district  has  six  ports  open  to  foreign  trade,  of  which  three,  Yok- 
kaichi, Nagoj^a,  and  Taketoyo,  are  on  inlets  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
while  the  others,  Tsuruga,  Nanao,  and  Fushiki,  are  on  the  Japan 
Sea.  There  are  13  cities  in  the  district  beside  Nagoya,  which,  with 
a  population  of  almost  half  a  mililon,  is  the  sixth  largest  in  the 
Empire. 

Although  nearly  half  of  the  district  is  arable  land  and  includes 
the  fertile  JVIino-Owari  plain,  the  remainder  is  mountainous,  being 
crossed  by  the  Kiso  (Japanese  Alps)  and  Hicla  Ranges,  which  are 

"  On  May  1,  1919,  the  consulate  was  transferred  to  Nagoya. 
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in  the  eastern  part  of  the  district,  while  the  smaller  range  of  the 
Kaga  Mountains  appears  in  the  western  part.  In  these  mountains 
are  the  sources  of  the  swift-flowing  streams,  such  as  the  Kiso,  Hi  da, 
Nagara,  Yahagi,  and  Tenryu  Rivers,  already  used  to  some  extent  for 
the  generation  of  hydroelectric  poAver  and  destined  to  wdde  devel- 
opment for  this  purpose.  Figures  of  the  Imperial  Department  of 
Communications  show  that  118  plants  in  this  district  in  operation 
during  1918  produced  108,576  horsepower,  and  that  220  additional 
plants  have  been  licensed  which  are  expected  to  develop  817,379 
horsepower.  The  future  requirements  of  these  plants  for  turbines, 
generators,  and  other  machinery  in  large  quantities  should  offer  an 
attractive  market  to  American  manufacturers. 

Lake  Biwa,  the  largest  body  of  fresh  water  in  Japan,  is  almost 
entirely  within  the  limits  of  the  district,  which  also  contains  Lake 
Suwa  and  the  lagoon  of  Hamana-ko. 
Ample  Transportation  Facilities — Industries. 

Ample  transportation  facilities  are  provided  by  eight  Government 
railway  lines,  which  traverse  the  district  in  all  directions,  with  a 
total  mileage  of  700  miles.  In  addition,  there  are  38  light  steam  and 
electric  railways  whose  traffic  extends  over  597  miles.  The  condition 
and  character  of  the  roads  generally  prevent  any  extensive  use  of 
motor-driven  vehicles,  but  575  automobiles  and  40  trucks  are  in  use. 

In  addition  to  a  large  coasting  traffic,  both  Yokkaichi  and  Nagoya 
are  ports  of  call  for  vessels  of  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  and  the 
Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  ]Dlying  between  the  Far  East  and  America; 
while  Tsuruga,  Fushiki,  and  Nanao,  especiall}^  Tsuruga,  carry  on 
extensive  trade  with  Vladivostok  and  Siberia  generally,  as  well  as 
"with  Chosen  and  China. 

The  character  and  natural  resources  of  the  district  permit  of  wide 
diversification  of  industry.  The  following  figures  for  1917  and  191S 
(not  including  those  for  Nagano  and  Shizuoka  Prefectures,  only 
half  of  which  are  contained  within  the  district),  giving  production 
in  the  principal  branches  of  activity,  indicate  the  wealth  of  the 
region :  ' 


Industries. 

1917 

1918 

Industries. 

1917 

1918 

Agriculture 

$178,090,098 
5,896,174 
12,628,368 
6,281,260 

$266,188,091 
7,608,320 
18,096,708 
6,677,711 

Fisheries 

$13,361,628 
318,768,717 

$18,329,869 

492,664,586 

Total 

535,026,245 

809,565,285 

Agricultural  Returns  for  Two  Years. 

The  Mino-Owari  plain  on  the  west,  the  northwest  plain  sloping  to 
the  Japan  Sea,  which  includes  the  ancient  daimioate  of  Kaga,  famed 
for  its  huge  rice  harvest,  the  rich  river  vallej's  and  deltas,  and  the 
lands  surrounding  Ise  and  Mikawa  Bays,  all  combine  to  make  this 
one  of  the  most  productive  agricultural  regions  of  the  Empire.  The 
following  figures  show  the  yield  of  the  more  important  agricultural 
products  during  1917  and  of  part  for  1918 : 


Crops. 

1917 

1918 

Crops. 

1917 

1918 

Rice bushels. . 

Barley do 

Rye do 

Wheat do.... 

Soya  heans do 

53,353,177 
0,658,989 
2,745,795 
2,904,909 
1,349,434 

54,213,255 

6,027,939 

2,662,617 

2,928,999 

(«) 

Rapeseed bushels. . 

Sweet  potatoes.. pounds.. 

Irish  potatoes do 

Tea do 

1,248,478 
589,514,426 
78,171,114 
32, 165, 479 

<»  Figures  n 

ot  available. 
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Silk  Production  Important — Mineral  Ontput. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  district  is  particularly  well  adaj^ted  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  mulberry  tree  and  to  the  raising  of  silkworms, 
with  which  the  farmers  occupy  themselves  largely  in  what  would 
otherwise  be  off  seasons,  sericulture  is  of  great  importance.  There 
were  460,530  families  engaged  in  silkworm  culture  during  1917,  when 
9,196,483  bushels  were  obtained,  valued  at  $62,224,111.  almost  30  per 
cent  of  the  output  for  the  entire  country.  In  1916  there  were  col- 
lected 8,064,642  bushels,  with  a  value  of  $39,923,290.  The  output  and 
value  for  1918  was  undoubtedly  still  greater,  but  it  has  been  impos- 
sible to  secure  exact  figures. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  some  of  the  Prefectures,  especially 
Aichi,  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  reduce  the  cultivation  of  tea, 
cotton,  and  other  crops,  and  increase  that  of  mulberry  trees.  Sericul- 
ture is  more  profitable.  In  the  year  ended  June  30.  1918,  the  new 
plants  and  seedlings  numbered  419,364,752,  about  a  third  more  than 
in  the  preceding  year. 

The  Yokkaichi  district  produces  almost  all  of  the  graphite,  three- 
fourths  of  the  peat,  and  about  two-fifths  of  the  lead  output  of 
Japan.  Almost  all  of  the  other  minerals  found  in  the  country  are 
also  produced  in  this  section  to  some  extent,  as  will  appear  from  the 
following  table  giving  quantities  and  values  of  production  for  1917 
(1918  figures  unobtainable)  : 


Minerals. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Minerals. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Gold troy  ounces.. 

Silver " do 

Copper pounds. . 

Lead do 

Pismiith do 

Chrome  iron tons.. 

727 

48,558 

P,  098,417 

15, 018,  280 

453 

98 

618,679 

794 

107 

$180,468 

486,720 

2, 204, 407 

1,189,582 

2,022 

1,501 

60, 082 

71, 0.53 

25,916 

Phosphate  ore tons. . 

■  Granhite do 

Coal do.... 

Feat do 

Sulphur do 

All  other  minerals. . 

8,359 
113.. 35D 

R,.554 

118,471 

9S3 

S2c,&5!1 
36, 787 
34,:,38 

186, 875 

19,30^ 

1,746,948 

Manganese  ore do 

Tunp.sten  ore do 

Total 

3, 281, 260 

Molybdenite do 

Clay  deposits,  which  are  found  in  practically  inexhaustible  quan- 
tities in  certain  localities  in  this  district,  especially  in  Aichi  and 
Ishikawa  Prefectures,  form  the  basis  of  the  porcelain  industry  wdiich 
centers  in  Nagoya.  Porcelain  is  the  largest  single  item  of  direct 
export  from  this  region  to  the  United  States. 
Fisheries — Pearl  Culture. 

The  marine  products  obtained  by  the  Prefectures  bordering  on  the 
Japan  Sea  on  the  north  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  south,  whose 
waters  abound  in  the  sardine,  anchovy,  yellow-tail,  mackerel,  cod,  sea 
bream,  flounder,  flatfish,  gray  mullet,  etc.,  add  considerable  value  to 
the  wealth  of  the  district.  The  total  value  of  the  production  in  1917, 
including  fresh-water  fish  and  shellfish,  reached  $13,361,628,  and  in 
that  year  the  industry  gave  employment  to  approximately  200,000 
people,  using  47,215  fishing  boats.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  secure 
complete  figures  for  1918,  but  the  value  of  the  fish  caught  is  given  as 
$18,329,869.  This  large  increase  over  the  previous  year  is  probably 
not  so  much  due  to  a  larger  catch  as  to  advanced  prices. 

An  unique  industry,  the  production  of  cultured  pearls,  Avas  orig- 
inated in  this  district  by  K.  Mikimoto,  wdiose  oyster  beds  are  found 
near  Toba,  in  Miye  Prefecture.  The  process  consists  of  introducing 
a  foreign  substance  within  the  oyster  when  three  years  old  and  then 
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retiirnino;  it  to  the  bed;  when  removed  four  years  later  to  all  appear- 
ance a  true  pearl  has  been  formed  around  this  nucleus.  However, 
the  foreign  sulistance  often  adheres  to  one  wall  of  the  shell,  and  the 
result  is  a  pearly  hendsphere  and  not  the  perfectly  rounded  jewel 
desired.  It  is  said,  though,  that  with  improved  scientific  methods 
and  better  care  the  output  of  round  pearls  in  recent  years  has  been 
much  greater.  The  submarine  Avork  required  in  connection  with 
pearl-oyster  cultivation  is  performed  by  Avomen  divers  without  ap- 
paratus. The  products  of  the  industry  in  1918  were  valued  at  about 
$280,000. 

Cotton  Spinning  and  Weaving — Silk  Manufactures. 

The  leading  industries  of  the  Yokkaichi  district  are  cotton  spin- 
ning and  weaving,  and  while  the  statistics  for  1918  are  not  yet  avail- 
able, their  importance  is  indicated  as  well  by  the  figures  for  1917, 
Avhen  the  output  of  cotton  yarn  was  139,510,716  pounds,  about  18 
per  cent  of  the  country's  entire  production.  The  figures  for  cotton 
weaving  are  still  more  impressive,  the  products  being  valued  at 
$104,554,386,  or  more  than  30  per  cent,  of  the  output  for  all  Japan. 

The  great  value  of  sericulture  as  an  adjunct  to  agriculture  in  this 
district  has  already  been  mentioned  and  the  production  of  raw  silk  is 
of  corresponding  importance.  There  were  40,244  manufacturers,  or 
families,  using  146,597  reeling  basins,  engaged  in  this  industry  in 
1917,  when  the  output  aggregated  15,735,432  pounds  (about  one-third, 
of  the  country's  entire  production),  valued  at  $70,764,994,  as  com- 
pared with  13^98,493  pounds,  valued  at  $54,884,476,  in  1916.  This 
commodity,  which  is  so  large  an  item  in  the  Empire's  trade  with  the 
United  States,  does  not  appear  on  the  declared  export  returns  of  this 
consulate,  as  it  is  required  to  go  through  the  silk  conditioning  house 
at  Yokohama,  from  which  port  it  is  subsequently  shipped. 

The  manufacture  of  silk  textiles  is  of  almost  equal  importance  in 
this  district,  their  value  in  1917  being  $44,179,493,  or  40  per  cent  of 
the  production  for  the  wdiole  country.  While  complete  figures  for 
1918  are  lacking,  it  has  been  possible  to  secure  information  for  that 
year  of  the  output  in  the  Fukui  Prefecture,  the  center  of  manufac- 
ture for  Japan  of  habutai,  crepe,  and  other  silk  tissues.  The  silk 
fabrics  produced  in  Fukui  in  1917  and  1918  are  given  in  the  follow-, 
ing  table  (the  "  hiki "  is  a  length  of  54  yards,  25  to  48  inches  wide)  : 


Silk  fabrics. 


1917 


Hikis. 


Value. 


1918 


Hikis. 


Value. 


Habutai: 

Figured 

Plain 

Striped 

Satins 

TatTctas: 

Figured 

Plain 

Satin. ...... 

Striped 

Tissues 

Cr^po 

"Kabc"  crepe. 

Spun  silk 

Pongee 

other  textiles.. 
Handkerchiefs . 

Total 


$%1, 

16,  riOT), 

1,2SM, 

371, 

179, 


4 

301 

a?9 

290 
474 
228 
(iO 
103 


74,4R0 

985,450 

57,504 

15, 278 

32,614 

7,497 

IS 

1,597 

65, 271 

198, 269 

15, 575 

SC),  824 

40,255 

7, 9.59 

a  7,568 


22, 188, 923 


?1, 920, 185 

27,. ".53, 806 

1,-573,52.5 

608,453 

671,757 

251,630 

633 

26,558 

534,409 

10,328,120 

658,811 

1,480,678 

1,389,289 

100, 78.-? 

101,423 

47,106,060 


o  Dozen. 
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It  will  be  observed  from  the  above  figures  that  the  Fiikui  produc- 
tion  in  1918  Avas  about  50  per  cent  greater  than  in  the  previous  year, 
but  that  the  total  value  was  more  than  double.  The  additional  out- 
put is  due  in  part  to  the  increased  use  of  power  looms  which,  while 
adding  to  production,  decrease  its  cost. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  silk  trade  early  established  itself  in 
Yokohama,  the  silk  stuffs  which  would  otherwise  appear  in  the 
export  returns  of  this  district  go  there  for  disposal  and  shipment. 

Earthenware  and  Porcelain — Clock  Industry. 

This  region  has  been  famous  for  its  pottery  since  the  industry,  owing 
to  the  abundance  of  good  kaolin,  was  first  established  here  upon  its 
introduction  from  China.  In  1917  the  district  produced  two-thirds 
of  all  the  earthenware  and  porcelain  (consisting  of  tableware, 
kitchen  utensils,  industrial  articles,  toys,  etc.)  made  in  Japan  for 
both  domestic  and  foreign  trade,  the  value  being  given  as  $9,794,248, 
in  addition  to  bricks,  tiles,  and  earthen  pipes,  the  output  of  which 
was  valued  at  $3,523,394,  one-fourth  of  the  country's  production. 
There  were  7,801  establishments  engaged  in  the  business,  giving  em- 
ployment to  44,035  persons.  In  this  industry  also  complete  returns 
for  1918  are  lacking,  but  the  following  figures  for  the  Prefecture  of 
Aichi  (which  includes  Nagoya)  show  that  the  value  of  production 
in  1918  was  almost  double  that  of  the  preceding  year : 


Products. 

1917 

1918 

Products. 

1917 

1918 

$722, 194 

232, 338 

5, 196, 209 

$1,079,937 

4S0, 252 

9,911,101 

Tiles 

$895, 978 

$1  714  244 

Total  

7,046,719 

13  185  534 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  increase  in  production  was 
not  commensurate  with  the  enhanced  value,  as  the  latter  represents 
to  a  considerable  extent  larger  costs  for  fuel,  labor,  and  materials. 
The  industr}^,  moreover,  was  hindered  on  the  export  side  by  high 
freight  rates,  difficulty  in  securing  cargo  space,  and  trade  restric- 
tions of  the  warring  nations,  particularly  the  United  States. 
•  About  75  per  cent  of  all  the  clocks  manufactured  in  Japan  are 
made  in  Nagoya;  most  of  them  are  exported  to  China.  [See  Com- 
]MEiJCE  Reports  for  Dec.  27,  1919,  for  an  article  covering  the  clock 
industry  in  Nagoya.] 

Trade  in  Musical  Instruments — Woodenware,  Matches,  and  Toys. 

Another  industry  centering  in  this  district  is  the  manufacture  of 
European  musical  instruments  which  is  practically  a  monoply  of 
two  establishments,  one  in  Nagoya  which  makes  violins,  vioiincellos, 
violas,  guitars,  etc.,  together  with  bows,  cases,  and  other  accessories, 
and  the  other  in  Hammamatsu,  specializing  in  pianos,  organs,  and 
harmonicas.  The  foreign  and  domestic  trade  in  the  stringed  instru- 
ments and  bow^s  made  since  1916  by  the  first-named  house  is  given 
in  the  following  table : 


Years. 

Domestic. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Number. 

Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

1916 

24,1.32 
60, 580 
79, 734 

$43,443 
82,087 
114,285 

132,049 
338,424 
349,641 

$87,946 
215,589 
267,999 

156, 181 
399,004 
429,375 

$131,389 
297  676 

1917 

1918 

382*  284 
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More  than  80  per  cent  of  the  instruments  exported  go  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  demand  for  these  goods  is  greater  than  the  productive 
capacity  of  the  plant.  The  manufacturer  is  now  building  his  third 
factory  in  the  attempt  to  keep  up  with  his  expanding  business,  which 
already  employs  1,200  worlonen. 

The  output  of  the  second  concern  referred  to  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing figures:  1917,  pianos,  $G2,4T9,  and  organs,  $112,439;  1918, 
pianos,  $137,216,  and  organs,  $145,G80.  The  instruments  of  this 
house  are  sold  largely  in  Japan,  but  a  good  export  business  has  also 
developed  in  Australia,  South  America,  India,  Cliina,  and  the  South 
Seas.  The  company  is  capitalized  at  $1,495,500  and  has  2,000  em- 
ployees. This  industry  has  especially  benefited  from  the  enforced 
withdrawal  of  German  competition,  and  the  manufacturers  are  con- 
fident that  they  can  retain  their  present  markets  and  increase  their 
business  despite  future  efforts  of  European  rivals. 

Other  industries  of  the  district  are  woodenware  and  bamboo  manu- 
factures, valued  in  1917  at  $7,G31,825  (about  one-fourth  of  the  total 
for  the  country),  and  the  making  of  safety  matches  and  toys,  valued 
at  $50G,758  and  $408,287,  respectively.  Although  complete  figures 
are  not  obtainable,  it  is  apparent  that  these  values  were  exceeded 
in  1918. 

Prosperous  Business  Conditions. 

The  Yokkaichi  district  received  a  full  share  of  the  benefit  which 
Japan  as  a  whole,  owing  to  its  geographical  position,  derived  from 
the  Great  War,  and  during  1918  its  industries  continued  to  grow 
under  the  encouragement  offered  by  markets  opened  to  Japanese 
trade  by  the  temporary  cessation  of  active  European  and  American 
competition.  Thus  export  business  flourished,  while  the  home  de- 
mand, owing  to  larger  wages  and  general  prosperity,  was  also  good, 
in  spite  of  high  prices.  During  1918  in  Nagoya,  the  business  center 
of  the  district,  232  new  industrial  and  commercial  companies  were 
organized,  with  an  aggregate  capitalization  of  $1G,373,55G,  as  com- 
pared with  156  companies  and  a  capitalization  of  $4,136,174  for 
1917.  The  armistice  had  but  little  adverse  effect  on  industrial  condi- 
tions, and  factories  in  almost  all  lines  of  manufacture  continued  to 
work  to  full  capacity,  although  hindered  in  some  ca.ses  by  lack  of 
workmen. 

Wage  Increases — E.ice  Riots. 

Owing  to  the  high  cost  of  living,  Mdiich  readied  a  climax  in  Octo- 
l)er,  1918,  it  was  necessary  to  pay  larger  wages,  though  the  increases 
were  by  no  means  proportionate  to  the  advance  in  price  of  the  neces- 
sities of  existence;  in  fact,  during  the  first  six  moiiths  of  the  year 
wages  in  many  branches  of  industry  were  lower  than  in  1917,  and  the 
average  rate  of  increase  for  the  entire  12  months  was  25  per  cent. 

The  rice  riots  of  August,  1918,  following  futile  attempts  of  the 
Government  to  control  the  rising  price  of  this  important  food  com- 
modity, originated  in  this  district  in  disturbances  caused  by  women 
of  fishing  villages  in  Toyama  Prefecture  who  demanded  a  reduction 
in  the  price  of  rice,  which  had  reached  the  then  unprecedented  price 
of  50  sen  a  sho  (about  $5  a  bushel).  From  Toyama  the  trouble 
spread  to  various  places  in  Fulcui,  Ishikawa,  Gifu,  Miye,  and  Aichi 
Prefectures,  being  characterized  by  attacks  upon  rice  shops,  police 
boxes,  and  residences  of  the  wealthy.    Ilelief  measures  taken  by  the 
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Government  to  provide  rice  at  a  low  price,  and  even  free  to  the  very 
poor,  combined  with  stern  handling  of  mobs  and  mischief-makers, 
were  gradually  effective  in  reducing  the  disturbances. 

Gain  in  Trade  with  Asiatic  Russia. 

Before  the  war  the  miscellaneous  goods  produced  in  the  Yoklcaichi 
district  were  exported  chiefly  to  China,  but  changed  conditions  opened 
up  an  additional  large  market  in  Siberia.  The  gateway  of  this 
trade  is  the  port  of  Tsuruga,  whose  part  in  the  Avealth  accruing  to 
Japan  from  the  fortunes  of  v^ar  is  shown  by  the  following  figures 
of  trade  with  Asiatic  Russia  for  the  five  vears  from  1914:  to  1918 : 


Yearo. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

1914 

$4,258,035 
34,678,349 
44, 78'),  726 
41.2.)5.938 
25,085,885 

$83, 601 

1915 

145  OS'S 

1916 

44  346 

1917 

97  132 

1918 

1  450*240 

The  decrease  in  exports  of  $15,120,113  in  1918,  as  compared  with 
1917,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  one-third  of  the  imports  represent  re- 
turned Japanese  produce  and  manufactures,  is  significant  of  the 
fluctuating  tide  of  war. 

Foreign  Commerce  Passing  Through  Leading  Ports. 

In  spite  of  the  general  prosperity  of  the  region  during  1918,  the 
combined  exports  from  all  ports  were  $6,'393,345  less  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  total  imports  and  exports  passing  through  the  six 
ports  of  the  district  from  1914  to  1918  are  given  as  follows : 


Ports. 


IMPORTS. 

Yokkaichi 

Nagoya 

Taketoyo 

Tsuruga 

Nanao 

Fushiki 

Total 

EXPORTS 

Yokkaichi 

Nagoya , 

Taketoyo 

Tsuruga , 

Nanao 

Fusliiki , 

Total , 


S10,93i,596 

1,983,155 

2, 794,  P82 

667,451 

289,819 

412,886 


17, 082,.589 


2,008,303 

2,914,945 

372,213 

2,471,553 

1,714 

3S,S35 


7,807,503 


$S,633,6rS 

1,8-57.467 

2, 58),  704 

902, 604 

81,007 

80,903 


14,145,413 


1,546,091 

3,165,258 

253,076 

19,001,104 


77, 142 


1916 


$3,4.33.4.59 
1 , 652, 334 

2,418,008 
847,  2  i5 
28.  221 
44, 273 


$13,93', 145 

3.a50,,5.51 

2, 32"),  .587 

1,451,-574 

334, 2a0 

84, 492 


14,423,560  j  21,177,609 


1,660,141 

5,090,001 

204,0.52 

27,057,533 


76,331 


24,102,671  I  31,088,067 


2, 252,  .563 

8, 007, 185 

215,104 

22,495,242 


63,504 


33,063,-598 


1918 


$21 ,  581,  r,3S 

6,3i9,.568 

5,68^,611 

2,973,023 

565,928 

1^3,237 


37,338,411 


25,670,253 


Principal  Imports  Into  Yokkaichi. 

The  value  of  the  principal  articles  imported  into  the  Yokkaichi 
district  during  1917  and  1918  is  shown  by  the  following  table : 


Articles. 

1917 

1913 

Articles. 

1917 

1918 

Asbestos  (lump,  powder, 
or  fiber) 

$29 

$2,135 

4,848 

20,010 

45,399 

Breadstufis: 

Rice  and  paddy 

Wheat,  wheat  flour, 
etc 

$258,302 

2,2-39 
16,830 

$4,387,553 

Automobiles 

Automobile  parts 

6,7,52 
11,984 

1,508 

Bristles,  pig  or  hog 

Wheat  bran 

103,510 

SUPPLEMENT  TO   COMMEKCE   EEPORTS. 


Articles. 


Chemicals,     drugs,     and 
medicines: 
Soda— 

Borate  of 

Nitrate  of 

Other 

Clay 

Coal 

Cotton,  ginnsd 

Fibers: 

Flax,  China  grass  and 

ramie 

Gunny  bags,  old 

Hemp,  jute,  and  Ma- 
nila hemp 

Trimmings 

Wast3  or  old 

Yarns   and    threads, 

wasts 

Glass,  plate  or  sheet 

Glue 

Hides  and  skins 

Hops 

Iron: 

An<;lcs,  bars,  plates, 
ribbons,  rods,  etc... 
Bolts,    nuts,    rivets, 
screws,  and  washers 
Engines,   gas,   petro- 
leum, and  hot  air... 
Machines,  machinery, 
and  parts  of,  n.  e.  s.— 

Blowing 

Metal    or    wood 

working 

Other,  and  parts  of 
Manufactures,  n.e.  s. 
Mechanics'  tools,  ag 
lieultural       imple 
mcnts,  and  parts  of. 

Ore 

Pumps 

Rails 

Steam  boilers,  parts, 

and  accessories 

Tinned  iron  and  steel 

sheets 

AVaste  or  old 

Wire  rope 

Lead  ore 

Leather 

Manures 

Mats,  packing 

Meat  products:  Tallow. . . 

Minerals,   n.   e.   s.,   and 

manufactures  of 


$11,151 
34,151 


393,113 
13,677,433 


5,S44 
51,582 


437 
'973' 


137, 431 

7,798 
4,571 
3,277 


289 
53 


9 
'i,'626 


3,469 


1,740 

201,077 

132 

17, 473 


1,331 
10, 744 


$6, 067 

21,956 

31,373 

-  16,676 

950;  403 

17,919,005 

0,674 
&4,910 

3,541 
1,282 
1,133 

992 

187 

997 

2, 515 

43, 529 


9. 844 
8,237 
10, 049 

837 

6,576 

18,802 

1,499 


1,128 

36, 889 

1,507 


1,538 

45, 624 
222, 405 


9 

585 

5, 892 

47 

290 

1 

053 

Articles. 


Oil: 

Benzine 

Castor 

Kerosene 

Soya  bean 

Other 

Oil  cake: 

Cottonseed 

Rapese«d 

Soya  bean 

Othsr 

Paints,dyes,pigman  ts,ctc . 
Photographic  dry  plates.. 

Rattan 

Rosin 

Salt 

Seeds: 

Hemp 

Linsieed 

Mustard  and  rape 

Perilla 

Sesama 

Other  seeds  and  graini^ 

Spirits,  alcoholic 

Straw,      rushes,      vines, 

wicker,  etc 

Sugar,  confectionery,  etc. . 
Vegetables: 

Beans,  small  red  or 
white 

Soya  beans 

Other  beans  and  peas. 
Wood  and  manufactures: 

Aspen 

Pine,  fir,  and  cedar . . . 

Teak 

Manufactures 

Wool,  and  other  animal 
products: 

Sheep 

Cam  j1  and  goat 

Other  animal  hair, 
skins,  bones,  etc., 
and    mmulactures 

thereof 

Zinc  (ingots,  slabs,  and 

grains) 

Parcel  post 

Traveling  effects,  dutiable 

All  other  articles 

Japanese  produce  and 
minufactures  (reim- 
ports)  


Total 21,177,878 


$1S;3, 674 

2,124 

225, 029 

23,359 

4,742 

11,952 


4,  224,  202 

47, 335 

605 

510 

2,447 

39 

102, 189 


11,730 

30,  S37 

5, 621 

7, 482 


6, 372 
2,  G30 


41,615 

1,  254,  70f; 

0,817 

152 
34, 172 


7,  760 

14,990 
5,  1S2 

10,2i;5 
9,  645 


30, 221 


$1,009,320 


232, 100 
.S8, 579 


110,500 

1,910 

,005,744 

54,660 


1,755 

3,335 

318, 737 

3,149 
29, 918 
86, 512 
97,089 

2, 163 

29,918 

621 

13,977 
58, 726 


78,731 

,  2()9, 899 

30, 598 

88,  S95 

6,411 

914 

7,203 


24,770 
14, 955 


24,719 


14,353 
11,744 
32,  464 


497,208 


37,338,411 


The  increase  in  value  of  $1G,1G0,533  for  1018  is  due  principally  to 
larger  imports  of  rice,  ginned  cotton,  coal,  waste  iron,  benzine,  oil 
cake,  salt,  seeds,  soya  beans,  and  the  reimportation  at  Tsuruga  of 
Japanese  goods  from  Vladivostok. 

Ginned  cotton,  which  enters  through  the  port  of  Yokkaichi,  is  by 
far  the  article  of  greatest  value  imported.  In  1918,  the  sudden  in- 
crease over  the  preceding  years  is  due  to  the  importation  of  14,847,553 
pounds  of  this  commodity,  valued  at  $5,447,212.  Ordinarily  the  bulk 
of  the  cotton  is  entered  at  Yokohama  or  Kobe  and  thence  trans- 
shipped, but  owing  to  transportation  conditions  it  was  found  more 
convenient  that  year  to  send  it  directly  to  Yokkaichi. 

The  other  imports  during  the  year  consisted  principally  of  sheet 
iron,  automobiles,  and  parts  thereof,  machinery  and  other  metal 
manufactures,  and  iron  rivets.  In  addition  to  the  figures  given 
above,  hoAvevcr,  it  is  believed  that  considerable  shipments  of  metals, 
machinery,  and  engines  reach  the  Yokkaichi  district  through  original 
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entry  at  the  ports  of  Yokohama  or  Kobe,  and  consequently  do  not' 
appear  on  its  customs  returns. 

Export  Trade  by  Articles. 

The  following  tabic  f,dves  the  value  of  the  principal  exports  from 
the  Yokkaiclii  district  durino-  1017  and  11)18 : 


Articles. 


Aluminum  manufactures 

Antimony 

Antimony  manufactures.. 

Boots  or  shoes 

Clogs,  sandals,  etc. . . 

Slippers 

Brass  and  yellow  metal: 

Bars  and  rods 

Plates  and  sheets 

other 

Brass  manufactures 

Breadstuflis: 

Flour,  meal,  etc 

Rice.. 

Bronze  manufactures 

Brushes:  Nail,  tooth,  etc. 
Buttons: 

Bone  or  horn 

Metal 

Shell 

other 

Cars,  carriages,  etc.: 

Cycles 

other    vehicles,  and 

parts  of 

Catgut 

Celluloid 

Celluloid  manufactures . . . 

Cement 

Cherainals 

Coal  tar  and  pitch 

Isinglass 

Clocks 

Coal  and  coke: 

Charcoal 

Coal,  lump 

Coke 

Combs 

Comestibles,  n.  e.  s 

Copper  and  manufactures: 

Ingots  and  slabs 

Plates  and  sheets 

Wir^ 

Manufactures 

Cotton  manufactures: 

Bags 

Bedquilts,  center- 
pieces for 

Blankets 

Cambrics,  Tiu-kej'-red 
Clothing — 

European 

Other,  and  acces- 
sories  

Crepes- 
Exceeding   20 

inches  wide 

Not  exceeding  20 

inches  wide 

Drills     and     twilled 

shirtings 

Ducks 

Fishing  nets 

Flannels- 
Exceeding    29 

mches  wide 

Not  exceeding  29 

inches  wide 

Gloves- 
Knitted 

Other 

Handkerchiefs 

Kimonos 

Bace  threads 


S16,r,01 

3!,53S 

701 

1,002,945 

25, 799 

4,30G 

293, SS9 
4,471,190 


2,453,587 

27, 2fi3 

131,822 

1,3GS 

2,S7S 

3,58.S 

394,460 

42,903 

2,0S9 

529 

233,458 
3,860 


10,549 


1,034,700 

1,537 

23S 

39,115 

142 

117 

293 

OS,  714 

43, 578 

2, 500, 548 
.55, 830 
94,444 
5,901 

105,502 


2, 974 
8, 592 

2,387 

43, 707 

30, 094 


312,326 
0,274 
C4, 747 


53,365 

97, 801 

07, 744 

1,.593 

2,531 

549 

6, 894 


$16, 527 


2,009 

1,512,907 

70, 846 

14, 590 

2, 207 

2C6, 252 

CO 

10,820 

2,857 

190,453 

78 

31,500 

14,016 
59,329 
8,C09 
8,884 

5,968 

274, 140 


0,990 

1,001 

1,809 

307,011 


992 
222, 808 

355 


159,254 
84,007 

02,  l-!0 

37, 904 

1,400 


105,015 

11,320 

20, 855 
47, 830 

19,001 

105, 132 

298, 598 

1,363 

1,151,741 

'""216,' 381 


70, 141 

399, 335 

102, 996 

2,304 

30. 103 

'898 

16, 461 


Articles. 


and 


Cotton     manufactures — 
Continued. 
Nankeens^ 

Dyed  imitation... 

Imitation 

Neckties  and  scarfs. .. 
Plaited  cords,  braids, 

etc 

Prints 

Sashes 

Shawls 

Shirtings  and  sheet- 
ings— 

Gray 

White 

Shirts,    collars, 

cull's 

Socks  and  stockin 

Knitted 

Other 

Tcloths 

Tablecloths 

Tents  and  awnings. . . 
Tissues- 
Striped 

Other 

Towels 

Threads 

Undershirts  and 
drawers — 

Crepe 

Knit 

Other 

Wadding. 

Waste     cotton     and 
waste  cotton  varns. 

Weft  ribs '. 

Ycrns — 

Up  to  No.  20 , 

Over  No.  20 , 

Earthen,  stone,  and  china 

ware 

Electric  lamps 

Explosives 

Fans,  paper 

Fibers: 

Cordage,     twine, 

etc 

Flax,     hemp,    jute, 
etc. — 
Cordage,    rope 
thread,    and 

twine 

Hemp  braid 

Tissues  of 

Gunny  bags 

Fish  and  shellfish 

Fruits  and  nuts: 

Apples 

Mandarin  oranges 

Peanuts 

Other 

Furs 

Glass,  and  manufactures  of 
Hats: 

Imitation     Panama, 

straw,  etc 

Other  hats,  caps,  or 

bonnets 

India   rubber,   manufac- 
tures of: 

Gum  tires 

Other 

Iiiks 


1917 


1918 


$245,912 

530, 669 

149 

,849 

77,129 

22 

915 


1, 177, 754 
30, 150 

SO 

114,984 

1,311 

114,410 

2,252 

55,642 

.334, 445 

258,332 

1,396 

47, 937 


2 

105, 826 

2,932 

44,262 

6,075 
52, 939 

1,452,406 
368, 726 

2,831,824 

619,890 

70, 615 

13,251 

14,436 


125, 277 

2,816 

3,250 

249 

10, 502 

0,087 

ia3, 4.52 

31,220 
52,386 


140, 107 

2,106 
8,700 


4,907 

24, 879 

486 


5324, 1.32 

507, 001 

2,541 

0,588 

677, 547 

057 

29,929 


2,-375,707 
341, 143 

8, 751 

115,076 
1,466 

354,185 
3,163 


405,212 

1,639,713 

21,954 

465, 555 


733 
167,392 
41,003 
57,009 

20,3  4 
568,682 

18.5,733 
301,209 

3,864,142 
21,643 


9,573 

11,849 


105,345 
3,009 

29, 175 
3,370 

39,129 

59, 209 
321,046 

22, 724 

158,376 

1,839 

104,  .376 


17,759 
22,  Oil 


44,611 

10,348 
5, 462 
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Articles. 


Instruments: 

Philosophical 

Surgical 

Other  scientific 

1  ron,and  manufactures  of: 
Bars,  rods,  plates,  and 

sheets 

Cans  (kerosene) 

Electric  wire,  insu- 
lated  

Implements  and  tools. 

Ingots  and  slabs 

Machinery,  and  parts 
of— 

Electric 

Lathes 

Spinning        and 

weaving 

Printing; 

Other,  and  parts 

thereof 

Manufactures  n.  e.  s— 

Enameled 

Other 

Pans  and  rice  kettles . 

Pipes  and  tubes 

Ropes 

Ivory,   elephant,    manu- 
factures of 

Jewelry 

Laer(uered  wares 

Lamps,  and  parts  of 

Lanterns,  Japanese 

Leather,    and    manufac- 
tures of 

Belt,     belting,     and 

hose 

Trimks,  liags.eto 

Other-manufactures . , 

Other  skin,  hair,  horn, 

etc.,  and  manufac- 

tiu-es  of , 

Matches,  safety 

Matting,  floor." 

Metals,  n.  e.  s 

Metals,  manufactures  of, 

n.  e.  s 

Metal  powders 

Minerals,   and   manufac- 
tures of 

Musical  instrmnents 

Nickeled  metal  manufac- 
tures   

Oil: 

Coconut 

Colza,. 

Fisli  and  whale 

Kerosene 

Other  mineral  oils. . . 

Peppermint 

Soya-bean 

Other  oils,  fats, 
greases,  and  manu- 
factures of 

Oilcake 

Ores: 

Manganese 

Tungsten 

Other 

Paints,  pi:-Tnents,  colors, 
and  varnishes: 

Paints 

Red  lead 

Other 

Perfumery,       cosmetics, 
etc.: 

Perfumery 

Toilet  waters,  etc 

Paper,  and  i  aper  manu- 
factures   

Pencils 

Plants,  trees,  shrubs,  etc. 

I  ily  bulbs 

Snake  gourds 

Polish,  shoe 


1C17 


?2 1,047 

74,fiOfi 
5,336 


C4,422 
9,517 

40,409 
10,514 
18,997 


130,074 
6,766 

28,207 
798 

98, 459 

78, 566 

312,916 

17,776 

48, 093 

978,943 

390 

1,808 

20, 007 

124, 088 

2,547 

498, 143 

11,921 

1,438 
182, 042 


1,580 
196, 285 

8,  489 
318, 144 

70, 460 
2,424 

16,318 
156,745 

15,713 

84,718 

10,924 

271 

30 


644 
2,837 

82,463 


44 
20, 683 
89, 646 


548 

1,159 

73,877 

799 
1,373 

223,422 

21,892 

1.992 

1,840 

10,804 

16,217 


Articles. 


81,423 
15,  8.33 
3,109 


55, 513 


29, 208 

31,045 

7 


19,174 

4,362 

136, 874 
301 

32,588 

21 8,  .307 
249, 219 
673 
36, 963 
£3,711 


2, 664 
15, 6.80 
14,272 

3,753 

221,995 

13,373 

5,116 

20, 296 


1,069 
228, 7,53 

4,970 

32, 058 


14,422 
136,944 


5,S65 
60, 020 


10, 6v)3 

74,643 

2,013 


65,618 
349 


20,933 

2,428 
30,  4U2 


6,961 

339,1.52 

28, 171 

3,507 

2,137 

1.S9 

15,315 


Purses 

Ropes,  bags,  and  mats 

Salt 

Screens 

Seaweed 

Seeds: 

Rape  and  mustard... 

Other 

Silk,  and  manufactures  of: 

Cieires 

Floss 

Habuta — 

Figured 

Plain 

Handkerchiefs 

Kimono 

Lustring    ("kaiki"), 
including       cotton 

mixture 

Nightgo\vns 

Pongee  (silk  and  cot- 
ton mi.xed) 

Raw 

Satins 

Satins  (.silk  and  cot- 
ton mixed) 

Shawls 

Other    manufactures 
(including  cotton) . . 
Soap: 

Toilet 

Other 

Soy 

Spices:  Ginger,  dried 

Spirits,  malt,  wine,  and 
other  beverages: 

Beer 

Mineral  waters 

Sake 

Other  alcoholic  bev- 
erages   

Other  beverages 

Starches 

Sugar 

Tea: 

Black 

Brick 

Green 

Telephones 

Tobacco,  leaf 

Toj-s 

Umbrellas  and  parasols. . . 
Vegetables: 
Beans- 
Kidney 

Red  or  white. 

Sova 

Other  beans  and 

peas 

Chillies,  dried 

Miso 

Mushrooms 

Onions 

Peas 

Potatoes 

Preserved 

Other 

Vessels 

Wood,  and  manufactures 
of: 
Bamboo       manufac- 
tures  

Basket  trunks,  bags, 

etc 

Furniture 

Manufactures,  n.  e.  s. 

Shooks 

Wood   shavings    (for 

match  boxco) 

Other 

Wool,  inainifacturcs  of: 

Blankets,  etc 

Clot  lis  and  serge 

Ilats(rclt) 

Monssclinc  dc  lainc. . 


$901 

33,986 

1,209 

509 


1,9.54 

50 

919 


3,617 
3 


909 

131 

26, 220 


22,  .306 

271 

8,994 

8,673 


8,349 
192, 588 

1,6,58 

,56,096 

4.16,066 

26,927 

2,711 

246,314 

858 


37, 121 
51 
843 

19,601 

65H 

1, 52.3 

304 

20,022 

11,443 

2 

6,111 

41,300 

723 


34, 899 

28,004 

873 

1S,2.<<2 

921,. 351 


1918 


88,033 

291 

574,637 

151 

1,762 


518, 185 

4,367 

57, 483 

654 

1,249 

4,716 
6,430 

152, 016 
613 

8,910 

344,871 

10,317 

1,693 


3,739 
6,970 

37, 186 

.52 

9,282 

8,751 
754 

68,243 

25, 170 
9,975 
29,029 
12, 200* 


115,0.'33 

1,521 

10,204 

18,880 

367 

87,019 

113,094 


62,363 

927,016 

.5,080 

2,925 

243,050 

757 


102, 576 

l.W 

2,544 

10,967 

"'4,".336 

703 

25,757 

173,904 

6,611 

13,658 

36,831 

703 


14,284 

16,551 

3,942 

6,674 

573,395 

12,018 
142, 413 

24,587 

3O;S095 

25,889 

24,587 
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Articles. 

1917 

1918 

Articles. 

1917 

1918 

Wool,  manufactures  of — 

$16, 176 

$11,634 
425, 136 

Parcel  post  ; 

$224,667 
186,045 

148, 285 

$104,038 
31''  667 

Continued. 

All  other  articles    

Yarns,      woolen      or 

Foreign      produce      and 
manufactures    (r  e  e  x  - 

Other  woolen  tissues 

44, 552 

(including     cotton 

Total  

33,063,598 

26,670,253 

Zinc     

95, 49G 

Invoiced  Exports  for  the  United  States. 

Despite  American  war  trade  restrictions,  the  value  of  the  direct 
exports  from  this  district  in  1918  was  increased  by  more  tlian  20  per 
cent  over  the  preceding  year.  The  leading  commodities  exported 
were  earthenware  and  porcelain,  tea,  vegetables  (beans,  peas,  starch, 
etc.),  matches,  musical  instruments,  and  toys.  The  increased  value, 
however,  does  not  indicate  that  the  gross  shipments  for  the  year 
were  greater,  but  rather  that  the  unit  value  was  higher. 

'  The  following  table  gives  a  comparative  statement  of  the  principal 
articles  invoiced  at  Yokkaichi  for  shipment  to  the  United  States 
durino-  1917  and  1918 : 


Articlos. 

1917 

.     1918 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

BrcadstutTs:  Rice 

pounds.. 

1,081,936 

$57, 866 
4,SS7 
2,929 

31,241 

I,ni,5fi0 

$44,802 
1  283 

Bron2e  powder 

pounds.. 

do.... 

dozen.. 

5,032 
38, 883 

Gotten  manufactures: 

Fishing  nets 

Gloves 

0,725 
5,074 
1,116 

7,469 
6,771 

Lacos 

yards. . 

486 

Muslin 

pieces.. 

pounds.. 

dozen . . 

245 
3,192 

731 
1,239 

Nettin:: 

Table  covers 

112 

118 

Thread 

79 

Twine 

bundles.. 

20 

718 

Wearing  apnarel 

2,932 
314 

Other '. 

14,736 

1,396,947 

22,914 

18,316 

2,778 

1,829 
3,344 
6,082 
9,126 

1,468 
16,253 

Earthenware  and  porcelain 

Eggs,  fresh 

Fans 

Fiber  manufactures:  Mats 

Fish: 

Canned 

Preserved 

Flowers,  artificial 

Footwear,  slippers 

Fruits  and  nuts: 

Oranges 

..• dozen.. 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

pounds.. 

dozen.. 

dozen  pairs.. 

boxes.. 

pounds. . 

2,721,904 

97, 020 

176,046 

9,213 

1,556 
17,072 
27,224 
15,795 

20, 162 
299, 422 

2,699,282 

103,230 

32, 250 

51 

3,217 

38,335 

3,58t 

367 

1,853,038 

18,666 

7,346 

11 

5,133 
7,524 
1,171 
1,038 

Peanuts 

Furniture 

261,090 

23,194 
3,061 
2,593 

Glassware 

3,068 
3,442 
3,307 

Gut 

coils.. 

2S, 655 

Incense 

737 

Knives .' 

5,604 

9,092 

Lamps  and  parts: 

Candle  shades 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

1,187 

1,559 

34,992 

16,311,720 

641 

7,101 

40,340 

340, 162 

Lamp  shades 

Lacquered  ware 

-Matches,  safety 

Metal  and  manufactures  of: 

A  luminum  leaf 

1,149 

6,854 

10,081,536 

7,104 

12,988 

165,237 

1  067 

Dutch .  . 

* 

1  858 

Other 

5,374 

'  97 

Xrusical  instruments  and  parts  of: 
Cellos 

dozen. 

2 

56 

33,977 

1 

1,674 

27,310 

261 

Cello  bows 

do.... 

636 

Harmonicas 

do.... 

14,387 

Violas 

do 

132 

Violins 

Violin  bows 

do.... 

do.... 

3,0.^3 

18,183 

58,556 
71,478 

36,763 

63, 771 

12 
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Articles. 


Quantity.        Value. 


Quantity.        Value. 


Musical  instniments  and  parts  af— Continued. 

Violin  bridges dozen. 

Violin  strings do. . . 

Parts  of do . . . 

Other do... 

Gil: 

Peanut cases. 

Perilla pounds . 

Rapeseed gallons . 

Sesame -'. pounds. 

Soya  b«an do . . . 

Vegetable,  n.  e.  s do... 

Paper  manufactures: 

Folding  fans dozen. 

Lanterns do... 

Other do... 

Papier-mfl,ch6  manufactures do. . . 

Pencils,  lead gross . 

Phonograph  records dozen. 

Seed,  mustard pounds . 

Silk  manufactures: 

Wearing  apparel 

O  ther 

Tea pounds . 

Tennis  rackets dozen. 

Toys do . . . 

Umbrellas do . . . 

Vegetables: 

Beans .' poimds. 

Canned dozen. 

Dried pounds . 

Miso do... 

Peas do... 

Preserved do. . . 

Seaweeds,  dried do . . . 

Soya  beans do . . . 

Starch,  potato do. . . 

Other do . . . 

"Wood,  manufactures  of: 

Bamboo  baskets dozen. 

Bamboo  manufactures,  n.  e.  s do... 

Other 

All  other  articles 


28, 8S8 

22, 608 

47,854 

313,095 

40 
75,313 


$3,162 
1,054 

10,145 
7,106 

232 
5,313 


3,780 
889, 139 


405 
63, 338 


30, 071 

1,700,028 

13, 323 

3,691 

1,483 


5, 759 
18, 899 
2, 358 
1,357 
2,148 


2, 870, 787 

19, 849 

1, 567, 425 


41,  ,501 
398, 244 

12, 233 
275, 171 


935, 747 
1,576 
4,451 


47,324 
1,462 

884 


123, 200 

25, 825 

1,200 

13, 500 

360, 236 

66, 805 

29,021 
129, 778 


3,241 

1,015 

101 

415 

20, 1.56 

1,892 

36, 580 
16, 653 
39, 090 
17,384 


1,680 
68, 780 


48,900 


14, 205 
25, 660 


314,  775 

4,677 

1,099 

62,  781 

1,433 


900 
127, 220 


3, 948, 349 

15 

193,114 

1, 120 

2,019,405 

250 

15, 800 

14, 753 

2, 272, 400 

6,300 

5,321 

146,341 

902, 650 


5, 496 
32, 530 


Total. 


3, 161, 495 


$198 
3,072 


22,491 


947 
23,302 


44,729 

801 

613 

6,514 

3,045 


1,122 
20,276 

5,855 

5,575 

954,037 

21 

96,  WO 

1,207 

99, 3.55 

337 

2,023 

816 

132, 4.56 

160 

834 

20, 492 

71.948 


11,230 
6,660 
2,405 
8,332 


3,847,982 


Exports  to  the  Philippine  Islands  in  1918,  consisting  principally 
of  cotton  fishing  nets  ($27,377),  cotton  yarn  ($1,147),  and  earthen- 
ware and  porcelain  ($9,030),  amounted  in  all  to  $41,809  as  compared 
with  a  total  of  $15,208  in  1917;  shipments  to  Hawaii  were  valued 
at  only  $110,  as  against  $250  in  1917. 
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